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OUT-OF-DOORS 
WITH    TENNYSON. 


'HE  favorite  poet  of  a  nation,  it  seems,"  says  Taine, 
the  great  French  critic,  "  is  he  whose  works  a  man, 
setting  out  on  a  journey,  prefers  to  put  into  his 
pocket."  Tried  by  this  direct  test  how  high  a  place  in 
the  heart  of  a  nation  does  Tennyson  hold.  The  fiery  valor 
of  the  Light  Brigade,  the  innate  democracy  of  the  dupe  of  the 
De  Veres,  the  native  pathos  of  the  May  Queen,  the  prophetic 
philosophy  of  Locksley  Hall,  the  "  stainless  idealization  "  of 
Sir  Galahad,  the  lyric  beaut}7  of  the  Bugle  Song,  the  helpful, 
faith-strengthening  grace  of  "  In  Mernoriam,"  which  Mr.  Bayne 
calls  "  the  finest  elegiac  poern  in  the  world  "  —  surely  these, 
touching  as  they  do  the  real  heart  of  the  people,  would  be 
sufficient  to  accord  greatness  to  Tenn^on  the  Englishman, 
even  had  he  not  capped  these  triumphs  with  such  an  epic  as 
the  "Idyls  of  the  King,"  such  a  rhythmical  romance  as  "  The 
Princess,"  such  a  mediaeval  picture  as  "  Lady  Godiva,"  such  a 
pastoral  as  "  Dora,"  such  a  poetic  tale  as  "  Enoch  Arden,"  or 
such  a  noble  memorial  as  the  Wellington  ode.  Tennyson  may 
surely  be  classed  among  the  world's  "  pocket  poets." 

And  if,  under  spreading  trees,  in  leafy  ways,  on   massive 
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sea-crags,  or  by  the  sounding  shore,  the  poetic  influence  that 
is  so  strong  in  man,  notwithstanding  his  practical  and  prosaic 
make-up,  dominates  for  a  while  the  friend  or  the  casual  enjoyer 
of  nature  where  can  a  better  companion  for  such  solitude  and 
sentiment  be  found  than  England's  latest  laureate  ?  His  poems 
having  the  pastoral  element  are  many,  sweet  and  inspiring. 
Whether  it  be  of  the  time  when  "  knee-deep  lies  the  land  in 
snow  "  or  of  that  sun-bathed  lotos-land  where  "  it  seems  always 
afternoon,"  Tennyson's  glimpses  of  nature  are  such  as  put 
the  life  and  glory  of  all  out-of-doors  into  the  reader's  heart 
and  hope.  "  He  has  the  unerring  first  touch,"  says  Mr.  Sted- 
man,  "  which  in  a  single  line  proves  the  artist ;  and  it  has 
justly  been  remarked  that  there  is  more  true  English  land- 
scape in  many  an  isolated  stanza  of  'In  Memoriam'  than  in 
the  whole  of  Thomson's  '  Seasons.'  He  is  a  born  observer 
of  physical  nature  and  whenever  he  applies  an  adjective  to 
some  object  or  passingly  alludes  to  some  phenomenon  which 
others  have  not  noted,  is  almost  infallibly  correct." 

As  we  catch  the  unceasing  swash  of  the  sea  in  his  restless 
"  Break,  break,  break,"  so  do  we  chase  the  rhythmic  ripple  of 
'•'  The  Brook,"  feel  the  listless  languor  of  the  lotos-eaters,  catch 
that  inspiration  that  comes  from  "the  soul  of  the  rose"  in 
"Maud,"  live  again  in  the  rural  England  of  Arthur's  day  and 
feel  all  that  relief  from  the  restraints  of  brick  walls  and  stony 
streets  that  takes  us  to  the  Talking  Oak  : 

"Beyond  the  lodge  the  city  lies, 

Beneath  its  drift  of  smoke; 
And  ah  !  with  what  delighted  eyes 

I  turn  to  yonder  oak." 


WITH  TENNYSON.  is. 

Bayard  Taylor  found  in  Tennyson's  "  Brook  "  a  "  freshness 
and  liquid  babble  of  selected  words,"  and  surely  it  is  this  de- 
lightful wedding  of  rhythm  to  observation  that  has  made 
the  laureate's  pastoral  poems  not  alone  "  a  chaplet  of  lyric 
pearls"  but  a  part  of  the  deathless  household  words  that  help 
on  the  culture  and  growth  of  the  people.  Forever,  though 
"  men  may  come  and  men  may  go,"  will  the  brook  flow  spark- 
ling on ;  still  will  hollyhock  and  tiger-lily  '•  heavily  hang  " 
on  each  recurring  autumn  when  the 

"whole  soul  grieves 
At  the  moist  rich  smell  of  the  rotting  leaves ; " 

still  will  ttie  "garden  song"  to  Maud,  the  fuller  crimson  of 
the  robins  of  Locksley  Hall,  the  flying  wild  echoes  of  the 
bugle  notes,  the  grass-green  silk  of  Guinevere,  the  waking 
walk  of  the  sleeping  princess,  and  the  noble  Christmas  bells 
of  "  In  Memoriam  "  live  with  every  lover  of  English  verse  and 
of  the  world's  fair  places  though  flowers  wither,  robins  die 
and  Guinevere  and  the  Sleeping  Beauty  grow  old  in  all  save 
memory. 

Undoubtedly  Tennyson's  life  and  habits  have  done  much 
to  make  his  views  of  out-of-doors  so  photographic.  The  son 
of  a  country  rector  of  eighty  years  ago  "  you  see  in  bis  verses," 
as  says  Carlyle,  "the  ' moated  granges'  and  green  fat  pas- 
tures  and  not  the  mountains  with  their  torrents  and  their 
storms."  Born  in  Somersby in  Lincolnshire  —  "a  drowsy  lit- 
tle nook  among  the  wolds,  pastoral  and  remote" — his  boy- 
ish days  were  passed  amid  the  Lincolnshire  lanes  and  the.- 
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Lincolnshire  woods  while  over  the  "  long,  dun  wolds  "  he  could 
catch  a  glimpse  of  "crowded  farms  and  lessening  towers"  and 
the  distant  heaving  sea. 

Here,  too,  in  Lincolnshire  were  many  of  the  scenes  and 
places  made  famous  in  his  verse.  The  minster  towers  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral  and  the  "  windy  clanging  of  the  minster 
clock"  appear  for  us  in  "The  Gardener's  Daughter"  and  the 
"  Dream  of  Fair  Women  "  ;  the  clouds  and  cold  of  his  native 
shire  put  the  "doleful  gray"  into  his  poem  of  "  The  Dying 
Swan";  the  May-pole  dancing  in  which  the  fading  Queen  of 
the  May  had  hoped  to  participate  was  among  the  home  sports 
near  Somershy  in  the  poet's  youth.  The  lion-guarded  gate 
of  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  may  still  be  seen  at  Scrivelsby 
Court;  the  "ivied  casement"  of  Locksley  Hall  still,  from  the 
real  Langton  Hall  near  Somersby,  looks  out  upon 

"  Great  Orion  sloping  slowly  to  the  West." 

John  Baumber  of  Lincolnshire  was  undoubtedly  the  original 
for  that  practical  Northern  Farmer  the  burden  of  whose  lay 
was 

"Proputty,  proputty  sticks,  an'  proputty,  proputty  graws;" 
» 
at  Louth  in  Lincolnshire  was  the  old  grammar  school  where 

were  recorded  by  the  poet  a  portion  of 

"The  folded  annals  of  my  youth; " 

along  the  Lincolnshire  lane  that  leads  from  Somersby  to  Horn- 
castle,  miles  away  from  the  sea,  was  composed  that  loveliest 
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of  sea-lyrics,  "Break,  break,  break;  "  Somersby  Parish  is  the 
old-time  village  and  estate 

"  Where  Aylmer  followed  Ayliner  at  the  Hall 
And  Averill  Averill  at  the  Rectory 
Thrice  over," 

as  we  are  told  in  "  Aylmer's  Field."     Next  to  the  rectory  in 


which  the  poet  was  born  stood  the  old  house  familiar  to  us  as 
"  The  Moated  Grange "  and  straight  across  Somersby  Road 
cuts  the  very  brook  whose  ripples  are  dear  to  thousands  of 
readers.  Among  the  browns  and  greens  of  Holywell  Glen 
wns  evolved  that  "most  tender,  most  passionate  of  all  the 
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laureate's  poems  —  '  Maud  ' ;  "  and  with-  Mablethorpe  on  the 
flat  Lincolnshire  sea-coast  may  be  associated  many  of  Tenny- 
son's ocean  pictures. 

Happy  he  who  can  thus  make  immortal  the  spots  familiar 
to  his  youth.  "What  endears  Tennyson  to  me,"  says 
Kingsley,  "  is  his  handling  of  the  every-day  sights  and  sounds 
of  nature.  Brought  up  in  a  part  of  England  which  possesses 
not  much  of  the  picturesque  and  nothing  of  that  which  the 
vulgar  call  sublime,  he  has  learnt  to  see  that  in  all  nature, 
in  the  hedgerow  and  sandbank  as  well  as  the  Alp  peak  and 
the  ocean  waste,  is  a  true  sublimity,  a  minute  infinite,  an  ever- 
fertile  garden  of  poetic  images,  the  roots  of  which  are  in  the 
unfathomable  and  the  eternal  as  truly  as  any  phenomenon 
which  astonishes  and  awes  the  eye." 

But  not  alone  amid  "  the  witch  elms  and  towering  syca- 
mores "  the  becks  and  knolls  and  wolds  of  quiet  Somersby  has 
Tennyson  found  inspiration  and  material.  "  We  can  read 
Tennyson's  poems,"  says  Mr.  Walters,  "  and  follow  him  wher- 
ever he  has  been.  The  low  dunes  of  Lincolnshire  ;  the  happy 
valleys  of  Kent,  '  half  in  light,  and  half  far  shadowing  from 
the  west;'  the  crags  of  Cornwall — water-lapped;  Tintagil  — 
'  half  in  sea  and  high  on  land,  a  crown  of  towers ; '  the  valley 
of  Cauteretz,  where  the  stream  flashes  white ;  the  Isle  of 
Wight  where  '  the  hoary  channel  tumbles  a  billow  on  chalk 
and  sand '  —  all  these  have  their  memorial  in  stanza  and 
rhyme."  And  it  is  this  ability  to  make  dear  to  a  world  of 
admirers  the  hills,  the  woods,  the  streams,  the  fields  amid 
which  so  much  of  his  life  has  been  spent  that  makes  Alfred 
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Tennyson  a  master-poet  —  the  one  above  all  others  who  to- 
day is  known  by  heart  in  England  and  more  of  whose  poetry 
can  be  quoted  in  his  own  home  land  u  than  of  all  the  other 
poets  fused  into  one,"  the  heritage  of  America  as  well  as  of 
England,  the  one  with  whom  we  find  so  much  of  companion- 
ship, association,  suggestion,  strength  and  beauty  "  out-of- 
doors." 


OUT-OF-DOORS 

WITH    TENNYSON 


THERE   LIES  A   VALE   IN   IDA. 

There  lies  a  vale  in  Ida,  lovelier 

Than  all  the  valleys  of  Ionian  hills. 

The  swimming  vapor  slopes  athwart  the  glen, 

Puts  forth  an  arm,  and  creeps  from  pine  to  pine. 

And  loiters,  slowly  drawn.     On  either  hand 

The  lawns  and  meadow-ledges  midway  down 

Hang;  rich  in  flowers,  and  far  below  them  roars 

o  7 

The  long  brook  falling  thro'  the  clov'n  ravine 

In  cataract  after  cataract  to  the  sea. 

Behind  the  valley  topmost  Gargarus 

Stands  up  and  takes  the  morning  :  but  in  front 

The  gorges,  opening  wide  apart,  reveal 

Troas  and  I  lion's  column'd  citadel, 

The  crown  of  Troas. 
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From  "  (En one.' 


THE   MILL   POND. 


Have  I  not  found  a  happy  earth  ? 

I  least  should  breathe  a  thought  of  pain. 
Would  God  renew  me  from  my  birth 

I'd  almost  live  my  life  again. 
So  sweet  it  seems  with  thee  to  w;;lk, 

And  once  again  to  woo  thee  mine  — 
It  seem 3  in  after-dinner  talk 

Across  the  walnuts  and  the  wine  — 

To  be  the  long  and  listless  boy 
Late-left  an  orphan  of  the  squire, 

Whera  this  old  mansion  mounted  high 
Looks  down  upon  the  village  spire  : 
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For  even  here,  where  I  and  you 

Have  lived  and  loved  alone  so  long,  . 

Each  morn  my  sleep  was  broken  thro' 
By  some  wild  skylark's  matin  song. 

And  oft  I  heard  the  tender  dove 

In  firry  woodlands  making  moan ; 
But  ere  I  saw  your  eyes,  my  love, 

I  had  no  motion  of  my  own. 
For  scarce  my  life  with  fancy  play'd 

Before  I  dream'd  that  pleasant  dream  - 
Still  hither  thither  idly  sway'd 

Like  those  long  mosses  in  the  stream. 

Or  from  the  bridge  I  lean'd  to  hear 

The  milldam  rushing  down  with  noise, 
And  see  the  minnows  everywhere 

In  crystal  eddies  glance  and  poise, 
The  tall  flag-flowers  when  they  sprung 

Below  the  range  of  stepping-stones, 
Or  those  three  chestnuts  near,  that  hung 

In  masses  thick  with  milky  cones. 

But,  Alice,  what  an  hour  was  that, 
When  after  roving  in  the  woods 

('Twas  April  then),  I  came  and  sat 
Below  the  chestnuts,  when  their  buds 
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Were  glistening  to  the  breezy  blue  ; 

And  on  the  slope,  an  absent  fool, 
I  cast  me  down,  nor  thought  of  you, 

But  angled  in  the  higher  pool. 

A  love-song  I  had  somewhere  read, 

An  echo  from  a  measured  strain, 
Beat  time  to  nothing  in  my  head 

From  some  odd  corner  of  the  brain. 
It  haunted  me,  the  morning  long. 

With  weary  sameness  in  the  rhymes, 
The  phantom  of  a  silent  song, 

That  went  and  came  a  thousand  times. 

Then  leapt  a  trout.     In  lazy  mood 

I  watch'd  the  little  circles  die  ; 
They  past  into  the  level  flood, 

And  there  a  vision  caught  my  eye ; 
The  reflex  of  a  beauteous  form, 

A  glowing  arm,  a  gleaming  neck, 
As  when  a  sunbeam  wavers  warm 

Within  the  dark  and  dimpled  beck. 

For  you  remember,  you  had  set, 

That  morning,  on  the  casement-edge 

A  long  green  box  of  mignonette, 

And  you  were  leaning  from  the  ledge : 
22 
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And  when  I  raised  my  eyes,  above 

They  met  with  two  so  full  and  bright  — 

Such  eyes  !  I  swear  to  you,  my  love, 
That  these  have  never  lost  their  light. 

I  loved,  and  love  dispell'd  the  fear 

That  I  should  die  an  early  death  : 
For  love  possess'd  the  atmosphere, 

And  fill'd  the  breast  with  purer  breath. 
My  mother  thought,  What  ails  the  boy  ? 

For  I  was  alter'd,  and  began 
To  move  about  the  house  with  joy, 

And  with  the  certain  step  of  man. 

I  loved  the  brimming  wave  that  swam 

Thro'  quiet  meadows  round  the  mill, 
The  sleepy  pool  above  the  dam, 

The  pool  beneath  it  never  still, 
The  meal-sacks  on  the  whiten'd  floor, 

The  dark  round  of  the  dripping  wheel, 
The  very  air  about  the  door 

Made  misty  with  the  floating  meal. 

From  "  The  Miller's  Daughter:1 


THE  ISLAND  OF  SHALOTT. 

On  either  side  of  the  river  lie 
Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye, 

That  clothe  the  wold  and  meet  the  sky  ; 

And  thro'  the  field  the  road  runs  by 
To  many-tower'd  Camelct ; 


And  up  and  down  the  people  go* 
Gazing  where  the  lilies  blow 
Round  an  island  there  below, 
The  island  of  ShaloU. 

Willows  whiten,  aspens  quiver, 
Little  breezes  dusk  and  shiver 
Thro'  the  wave  that  runs  forever 
By  the  island  in  the  river 

Flowing  down  to  Gamelot. 

Four  gray  walls,  and  four  gray  towers,. 

Overlook  a  space  of  flowers, 

And  the  silent  isle  embowers 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

By  the  margin,  willow-veil'd, 

Slide  the  heavy  barges  tiail'd 
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By  slow  horses  ;  and  unhail'd 
The  shallop  flitteth  silken-sail'd 

Skimming  down  to  Camelot : 
But  who  hath  seen  her  wave  her  hand  ? 
Or  at  the  casement  seen  her  stand  ? 
Or  is  she  known  in  all  the  land, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott  ? 

Only  reapers,  reaping  early 
In  among  the  bearded  barley, 
Hear  a  song  that  echoes  cheerly 
From  the  river  winding  clearly, 
Down  to  tower'd  Camelot  • 


And  by  the  moon  the  reaper  weary, 
Piling  sheaves  in  uplands  airy, 
Listening,  whispers  "  'Tis  the  fairy 
Lady  of  Shalott." 

From  "  The  Lady  of  'Shalott. .' 


AT   MABLETHORPE. 

Come  forth,  I  charge  thee,  arise, 
Thou   of    the    many   tongues,  the 

myriad  eyes! 
Thou  comest  not  with  showers  of 

flaunting  vines 

Unto  mine  inner  eye, 

\lHtlf  Divinest  Memory ! 

I'f  W  Thou  wert   not  nursed  by  the 

waterfall 

Which  ever  sounds  and  shines 
A  pillar  of  white  light  upon  the 

wall 

Of  purple  cliffs,  aloof  descried : 
Come  from  the  woods  that  belt  the  gray  hill-side, 
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The  seven  elms,  the  poplars  four 
That  stand  beside  my  father's  door, 
And  chiefly  from  the  brook  \,hat  loves 
To  purl  o'er  matted  cress  and  ribbed  sand. 
Or  dimple  in  the  dark  of  rushy  coves, 
Drawing  into  his  narrow  earthern  urn, 

In  every  elbow  and  turn, 
The  filter'd  tribute  of  the  rough  woodland, 

0  !  hither  lead  thy  feet ! 
Pour  round  mine  ears  the  livelong  bleat 
Of  the  thick-fleeced  sheep  from  wattled  folds, 

Upon  the  ridged  wolds, 

When  the  first  matin-song  hath  waken'd  loud 
Over  the  dark  dewey  earth  forlorn, 
What  time  the  amber  morn 
Forth  gushes  from  beneath  a  low-hung  cloud. 

Large  dowries  doth  the  raptured  eye 
To  the  young  spirit  present 
When  first  she  is  wed  ; 

And  like  a  bride  of  old 
In  triumph  led, 

With  music  and  sweet  showers 
Of  festal  flowers, 
Unto  the  dwelling  she  must  sway. 
Well  hast  thou  done,  great  artist  Memory, 
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In  setting  round  thy  first  experiment 

With  royal  frame-work  of  ^wrought  gold ; 
Needs  must  thou  dearly  love  the  first  essay. 
And  foremost  in  thy  various  gallery 

Place  it,  where  sweetest  sunlight  falls 

Upon  the  storied  walls ; 

For  the  discovery 

And  newness  of  thine  art  so  pleased  thee, 
That  all  which  thou  hast  drawn  of   fairest 

Or  boldest  since,  but  lightly  weighs 
With  thee  unto  the  love  thou  bearest 
The  first-born  of  thy  genius.     Artist-like, 
Ever  retiring  thou  dost  gaze 
On  the  prime  labor  of  thine  early  days : 
No  matter  what  the  sketch  might  be  : 
Whether  the  high  field  on  the  bushless  Pike, 
Or  even  a  sand-built  ridge 
Of  heaped  hills  that  mound  the  sea, 
Overblown  with  murmurs  harsh,  - 
Or  even  a  lowly  cottage  whence  we  see 
Stretch'd  wide  and  wild  the  waste  enormous  marsh 
Where  from  the  frequent  bridge, 
Like  emblems  of  infinity, 
The  trenched  waters  run  from  sky  to  sky; 
Or  a  garden  bower'd  close 
With  plaited  alleys  of  the  trailing  rose, 
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AT  MABLETHORPE. 

Long  alleys  falling  down  to  twilight  grots, 

Or  opening  upon  level  plots 

Of  crowned  lilies,  standing  near 

Purple-spiked  lavender: 

Whither  in  after  life  retired 

From  brawling  storms, 

From  weary  wind, 

With  youthful  fancy  re-inspired, 

We  may  hold  converse  with  all  forms 
Of  the  many-sided  mind, 
And  those  whom  passion  hath  not  blinded, 
Subtle-thoughted,  myriad-minded. 


From    "  Ode  to   Memory . 
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THE   MAY   QUEEN. 

You  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  dear;. 
To-morrow  'ill  be  the  happiest  time  of  all  the  glad  New-year  ; 
Of  all  the  glad  New-year,  mother,  the  maddest  merriest  day  ; 
For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o; 
the  May. 

There's    many  a    black    black    eye,   they    say,   but   none    so 

bright  as  mine  ; 

There's  Margaret  and  Mary,  there's  Kate  and  Caroline  : 
But  none  so  fair  as  little  Alice  in  all  the  land  they  say, 
So  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o* 

the  May. 

I  sleep  so  sound  all  night,  mother,  that  I  shall  never  wake, 
If  you  do  not  call  me  loud  when  the  day  begins  to  break  : 
But  I  must  gather  knots  of  flowers,  and  buds  and  garlands 


( 
For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  or 

the  May. 

As  I  came  up  the  valley  whom  think  ye  should  I  see, 
But  Robin  leaning  on  the  bridge  beneath  the  hazel-tree  ? 
He  thought  of  that  sharp  look,  mother,  I  gave  him  yesterday,. 
But  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o' 
the  May. 
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BUT  NONE   SO  FAIR  AS  LITTLE  ALICE   IX  ALL  THE   LAND   THEY   SAY. 


THE  MAY  QUEEN. 

He  thought  I  was  a  ghost,  mother,  for  I  was  all  in  white, 
And  I  ran  by  him  without  speaking,  like  a  flash  of  light. 
They  call  me  cruel-hearted,  but  I  care  not  what  they  say, 
For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o' 
the  May. 

They  say  he's  dying  all  for  love,  but  that  can  never  be : 
They  say  his  heart  is  breaking,  mother — what  is  that  to  me? 
There's  many  a  bolder  lad  'ill  woo  me  any  summer  day, 
And  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o' 
the  May. 

Little  Effie  shall  go  with  me  to-morrow  to  the  green, 
And  you'll  be  there,  too,  mother,  to  see  me  made  the  Queen ; 
For  the  shepherd  lads  on  every  side  'ill  come  from  far  away, 
(\.nd  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o' 
the  May. 

The  honeysuckle  round  the  porch  has  wov'n  its  wavy  bowers, 

ind  by  the  meadow-trenches  blow  the  faint  sweet  cuckoo- 
flowers ; 

And  the  wild  marsh-marigold  shines  like  fire  in  swamps  and 
hollows  gray, 

And  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o' 
the  May. 

The  night-winds  come  and  go,  mother,  upon  the  meadow- 
grass, 


THE   MAY  QUEEN. 

And  the  happy  stars  above  them  seem  to  brighten  as  they 

pass ; 

There  will  not  be  a  drop  of  rain  the  whole  of  the  livelong  clay, 
And  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o' 

the  May. 

All  the  valley,  mother,  'ill  be  fresh  and  green  and  still, 

And  the  cowslip  and  the  crowfoot  are  over  all  the  hill, 

And  the   rivulet  in  the  flowery  dale  'ill  merrily  dance  and 

P%> 
For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o' 

the  May. 

So  you  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  dear, 
To-morrow  'ill  be  the  happiest  time  of  all  the  glad  New-year  : 
To-morrow  'ill  be  of  all  the  year  the  maddest  merriest  day, 
For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o' 
the  May. 

From    "  The  May   Queen." 


TEARS,   IDLE   TEARS. 

"  Tears,  idle   tears,  I   know   not   what   they  mean, 
Tears  from   the    depth   of   some   divine   despair 
Rise   in   the   heart,  and  gather   to   the   eyes, 
In   looking    on   the    happy   Autumn-fields, 
And   thinking   of   the   days   that  are   no   more. 

"Fresh   as   the   first   beam   glittering  on   a   sail, 
That   brings   our   friends   up   from   the  underworld, 
Sad  as   the   last   which   reddens   over   one 
That   sinks   with   all    we   love  below   the   verge ; 
So   sad,  so   fresh,  the   days   that   are   no   more. 

"Ah,  sad  and   strange  as   in   dark   summer   dawns 
The  earliest  pipe   of  half-awaken'd   birds 


TEARS,  IDLE  TEARS. 

To   dying   ears,  when    unto   dying   eyes 

The    casement   slowly   grows   a    glimmering   square : 

So   sad,    so   strange,  the   days   that  are   no   more. 

"  Dear   as   remembered   kisses   after   death, 
And   sweet   as   those   by   hopeless   fancy   feign'd 
On    lips   that   are   for   others ;    deep   as   love, 
Deep    as    first   love,    and    wild  with    all   regret ; 
O   Death   in   life,    the    days   that    are   no    more." 

From  "  The  Princess." 


BLOW,     BUGLE,     BLOW! 


The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 
And  snowy  summits  old  in  story : 

The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 

Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 

Blow,  bugle  ;    answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying, 
dying. 

0  hark,  0  hear !  how  thin  and  clear, 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going ! 
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SLOW,  BUGLE,  BLOW. 

0   sweet   and  far    from    cliff    and    scar 

The   horns   of   Elfland   faintly   blowing ! 
Blow,   let   us   hear   the   purple    glens   replying : 
Blow,    bugle ;    answer,    echoes,    dying,    dying,    dying. 


0   love,    they   die   in   yon    rich   sky, 

They  faint   on   hill    or   field   or   river : 
Our    echoes    roll   from    soul    to    soul, 

And   grow   forever   and   forever. 
Blow,    bugle,    blow,    set   the    v,rild    echoes   flying, 
And   answer,    echoes,    answer,    dying,    dying,    dying. 

From  "  The  Princess. 


AN    ENGLISH    SEA-VILLAGE. 

Long  lines  of  cliff  breaking  have  left  a  chasm ; 
And  in  the  chasm  are  foam  and  yellow  sands ; 
Beyond,  red  roofs  about  a  narrow  wharf 
In  cluster  ;  then  a  moulder'd  church  ;  and  higher 
A  long  street  climbs  to  one  tall-tower'd  mill ; 
And  high  in  heaven  behind  it  a  gray  down 
With  Danish  barrows  ;  and  a  hazel-wood, 
By  autumn  nutters  haunted,  flourishes 
Green  in  a  cuplike  hollow  of  the  down. 

From  "Enoch  Arden 
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THE   DEPARTURE. 

And  on  her   lover's   arm    she   leant, 

And   round   her   waist    she   felt   it   fold, 
And   far   across   the   hills   they   went 

In   that   new  world   which    is   the   old ; 
Across   the    hills,  and   far   away 

Beyond   their   utmost    purple   rim,, 
And   deep   into    the    dying    day 

The  happy   princess   follow'd   him. 

"  I'd   sleep   another   hundred   years, 

0   love,  for   such    another    kiss ; " 
"  O   wake   forever,  love,"  she   hears. 

"  0   love,  'twas   such   as   this    and   this/ 
And   o'er   them   many   a   sliding    star, 

And    many    a   merry   wind   was   borne, 
And,  stream'd   thro'    many   a   golden   bar, 

The   twilight   melted   into    morn. 


THE  DEPARTURE. 

"  0   eyes   long   laid   in    happy   sleep !  " 

"  0  happy   sleep,  that   lightly   fled !  " 
"  0  happy   kiss,  that   woke   thy   sleep !  " 

"  0   love,  thy   kiss  would   wake   the   dead ! " 
And   o'er  them  many  a   flowing   range 

Of   vapor  buoy'd  the   crescent-bark, 
And,  rapt  thro'    many   a   rosy  change, 

The   twilight   died    into   the  dark. 


"  A   hundred   summers  !    can   it   be  ? 

And   whither   goest  thou,    tell   me   where?" 
"  0    seek   my    father's   court   with   me, 
For   there   are    greater   wonders   there." 

And   o'er   the   hills,  and   far   away 
Beyond   their   utmost   purple   rim, 

Beyond   the   night,  across   the   day, 

Thro'    all   the   world   she   follow'd   him. 

From  "  The  Day  Dream 


HOLYWELL  GLEN  NEAR   SOMEI?«By. 

TAe  icoorls  that  inspired  "Maud." 


MAUD. 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 

For  the  black  bat,  night,  has  flown, 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 
I  am  here  at  the  gate  alone  ; 

And  the  woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad, 
And  the  musk  of  the  roses  blown. 

For  a  breeze  of  morning  moves, 
And  the  planet  of  love  is  on  high, 

Beginning  to  faint  in  the  light  that  she  loves 
On  a  bed  of  daffodil  sky, 

To  faint  in  the  light  of  the  sun  she  loves, 
To  faint  in  his  light  and  to  die. 

All  night  have  the  roses  heard 

The  flute,  violin,  bassoon; 
All  night  has  the  casement  jessamine  stirr'd 

To  the  dancers  dancing  in  tune; 
Till  a  silence  fell  with  the  waking  bird, 

And  a  hush  with  the  setting  moon. 

I  said  to  the  lily,  "  There  is  but  one 
With  whom  she  has  heart  to  be  gay. 

When  will   the  dancers  leave  her  alone  ? 
She  is  weary  of  dance  and  play." 
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MAUD. 

half   to   the   setting   moon   are   gone, 
And   half   to   the   rising   day; 
Low   on  the   sand   and   loud   on  the   stone 
The   last   wheel  echoes   away. 

I  said    to   the   rose,    "  The   brief   night    goes 

In   babble   and   revel   and    wine. 
O   37oung   lord-lover,   what   sighs   are    those, 

For   one   that   will   never   be    thine  ? 
But   mine,  but   mine,"    so   I   sware   to   the   rose, 

"  Forever  and   ever,   mine." 

From  the  meadow  your  walks  have  left  so  sweet 
That   whenever   a   March-wind    sighs 

He   sets   the   jewel-print   of   your  feet 
In   violets   blue    as   your   eyes, 

To   the   woody    hollows   in    which  we    meet 
And   the   valleys   of   Paradise. 

The   slender   acacia   would   not   shake 

One    long   milk-bloom    on   the   tree. 
The   white   lake-blossom   fell   into    the    lake, 

As   the   pimpernel    dozed    on    the    lea ; 
But   the   rose   was  awake    all    night   for  your   sake 

Knowing   your   promise    to   me; 
The   lilies  and    roses   were    all   awake, 

They   si^h'd   for   the    dawn   and   thee. 
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AND   THE   PLANET   OF   LOVE   IS   ON   HIGH. 


MAUD. 

And  the  soul  of  the  rose  went  into  my  blood, 

As  the  music  clashed  in  the  hall, 
And  long  by  the  garden  lake  I  stood, 

For  I  lieard  your  rivulet  fall 
From  the  lake  to  the  meadow  and  on  to  the  wood, 

Our  wood,  that  is  dearer  than  all. 

Queen  rose  of  the  rosebud  garden  of  girls, 

Come  hither,  the  dances  are  done, 
In  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls, 

Queen  lily  and  rose  in  one  ; 
Shine  out,  little  head,  sunning  over  with  curls, 

To  the  flowers,  and  be  their  sun. 

There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 
She  is  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear ; 

She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fate  ; 
The  red  rose  cries,  "  She  is  near,  she  is  near ; " 

And  the  white  rose  weeps,  "  She  is  late ;  " 
The  larkspur  listens,  "  I  hear,  I  hear ;  " 

And  the  lily  whispers,  "  I  wait." 

From  "Aland.'1 
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GO    NOT,    HAPPY    DAY 

Go  not,  happy  day, 

From  the  shining  fields, 
Go  not,  happy  day, 

Till  the  maiden  yields. 
Rosy  is  the  West, 

Rosy  is  the  South, 
Roses  are  her  cheeks, 

And  a  rose  her  mouth. 


GO  NOT,   HAPPY  DAY. 

When  the  happy  Yes 

Falters  from  her  lips, 
Pass  and  blush  the  news 

O'er  the  blowing  ships. 
Over  blowing  seas, 

Over  seas  at  rest, 
Pass  the  happy  news, 

Blush  it  through  the  West. 
Till  the  red  man  dance 

By  his  red  cedar-tree, 
And  the  red  man's  babe 

Leap,  beyond  the  sea. 
Blush  from  West  to  East, 

Blush  from  East  to  West, 
Till  the  West  is  East, 

Blush  it  thro'  the  West. 
Rosy  is  the  West, 

Rosy  is  the  South, 
Roses  are  her  cheeks, 

And  a  rose  her  mouth. 

From  "  Maud.'* 


THE   BROOK. 

I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern, 

I  make  a  sudden  sally 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern, 

To  bicker  down  a  valley. 

By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down, 
Or  slip  between  the  ridges, 

By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town, 
And  half  a  hundred  bridges. 

Till  last  by  Philip's  farm  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever. 

I  chatter  over  stony  ways, 
In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 

I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 
T  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret 
By  many  a  field  and  fallow, 

And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 
With  willow-weed  and  mallow. 
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I   wind    about,   and   in   and   out, 
With   here   a   blossom    sailing, 

And   here   and   there   a   lusty   trout, 
And   here   and   there   a   grayling, 


THE  BROOK. 

And   here   and   there   a   foamy   flake 

Upon   me,   as   I   travel 
With   many   a   silvery   waterbreak 

Above    the   golden  gravel, 


And   draw    them    all   along,   and   flow 
To   join    the    brimming   river, 

For  men    may    come    and    men    may    go, 
But   I   go   on   forever. 


I   chatter,   chatter,    as   I    flow 
To   join   the   brimming   river, 

For   men    may   come   and   men    may   go, 
But    I    go   on   forever. 


I   steal   by    lawns   and    grassy    plots, 
I    slide   by   'hazel    covers ; 

I   move    the    sweet   forget-me-nots 
That   grow    for   happy   lovers. 


I   slip,    I   slide,    I    gloom,    I    glance, 
Among   my    skimming   swallows ; 

I   make    the   netted    sunbeams    dance 
Against   my    sandy    shallows. 
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THE  BROOK. 


I    murmur   under   moon   and    stars 
In   brambly   wildernesses ; 

I    linger   by   my    shingly   bars; 
I   loiter   round   my   cresses ; 


And    out   again   I    curve   and   flow 

To   join   the   brimming   river, 
For   men   may   come   and   men   may   go, 

But   I   go   on   forever. 

From  "  The  Brook. 


AT    THE    WINDOW. 


Vine,  vine  and  eglantine, 
Clasp  her  window,  trail  and  twine ! 
Rose,  rose  and  clematis, 
Trail  and  twine  and  clasp  and  kiss, 
Kiss,  kiss  ;  and  make  her  a  bower 
All  of  flowers,  and  drop  me  a  flower, 
Drop  me  a  flower. 


Vine,  vine  and  eglantine, 
Cannot  a  flower,  a  flower,  be  mine  ; 
Rose,  rose  and  clematis, 
Drop  me  a  flower,  a  flower,  to  kiss, 
Kiss,  kiss  —  and  out  of  her  bower 
All  of  flowers,  a  flower,  a  flower, 
Dropt,  a  flower. 

From  "  The  Window.'1* 


ALONG   THE   VALLEY. 

All  along  the  valley,  stream  that  flashest  white, 
Deepening  thy  voice  with  the  deepening  of  the  night, 
All  along  the  valley,  where  thy  waters  flow, 
I  walk'd  with  one  I  loved  two  and  thirty  years  ago. 


All  along  the  valley,  while  I  walk'd  to-day, 

The  two  and  thirty  years  were  a  mist  that  rolls  away  ; 

For  all  along  the  valley,  down  thy  rocky  bed, 

Thy  living  voice  to  me  was  as  the  voice  of  the  dead, 

And  all  along  the  valley,  by  rock  and  cave  and  tree, 

The  voice  of  the  dead  was  a  living  voice  to  me. 

From  "  The  Valley  of  Cauteretz.n 
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RECONCILIATION. 

As    thro'    the    land   at    eve  we    I 

went, 
And  plucked   the  ripen'd  ears, 

"~'--_        / 

We   fell   out,   my  wife   and   I, 
0   we   fell   out  I   know   not   why, 

And    kissed    a^ain    with 


And   blessings    on    the 

falling   out 
That  all  the  more     j 
endears 


RECONCILIATION.    • 

When   we   fall   out   with   those   we   love, 

And   kiss  again   with   tears ! 
For   when   we   came    where   lies   the   child 

We   lost   in   other  years, 
There   above   the   little   grave, 
0   there   above   the   little   grave, 

We   kiss'd   again   with   tears. 


From  "  The  Princess* 
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WE  LEFT  BEHIND  THE  PAINTED  BUOY 

We  left  behind  the  painted  buoy 

That  tosses  at  the  harbor-mouth ; 
And  madly  danced  our  hearts  with  joy, 

As  fast  we  fleeted  to  the  South  : 
How  fresh  was  every  sight  and  sound 

On  open  main  or  winding  shore ! 
We  knew  the  merry  world  was  round, 

And  we  might  sail  for  evermore. 

Warm  broke  the  breeze  against  the  brow, 

Dry  sang  the  tackle,  sang  the  sail : 
The  Lady's-head  upon  the  prow 

Caught  the  shrill  salt,  and  sheer'd  the  gale. 
The  broad  seas  swell'd  to  meet  the  keel, 

And  swept  behind  ;  so  quick  the  run, 
We  felt  the  good  ship  shake  and  reel, 

We  seem'd  to  sail  into  the  Sun  ! 

How  oft  we  saw  the  Sun  retire, 

And  burn  the  threshold  of  the  night, 
Fall  from  his  Ocean-lane  of  fire. 

And  sleep  beneath  his  pillar'd  light ! 
How  oft  the  purple-skirted  robe 

Of  twilight  slowly  downward  drawn, 
As  thro'  the  slumber  of  the  globe 

Again  we  dash'd  into  the  dawn  ! 
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AS   FAST    WE   FLEETED   TO   THE  SOUTH. 


WE  LEFT  BEHIND    THE  PAINTED  BUOY. 

New  stars  all  night  above  the  brim 

Of  waters  lighten'd  into  view  ; 
They  climb'd  as  quickly,  for  the  rim 

Changed  every  moment  as  we  flew. 
Far  ran  the  naked  moon  across 

The  houseless  ocean's  heaving  field, 
Or  flying  shone,  the  silver  boss 

Of  her  own  halo's  dusky  shield ; 

The  peaky  islet  shifted  shapes, 

High  towns  on  hills  were  dimly  seen, 
We  past  long  lines  of  Northern  capes 

And  dewy  Northern  meadows  green. 
We  came  to  warmer  waves,  and  deep 

Across  the  boundless  east  we  drove, 
Where  those  long  swells  of  breaker  sweep 

The  nutmeg  rocks  and  isles  of  clove. 

By  peaks  that  flamed,  or,  all  in  shade, 

Gloom'd  the  low  coast  and  quivering  brine 
With  ashy  rains,  that  spreading  made 

Fantastic  plume  or  sable  pine  ; 
By  sands  and  steaming  flats,  and  floods 

Of  mighty  mouth,  we  scudded  fast, 
And  hills  and  scarlet-mingled  woods 

Glow'd  for  a  moment  as  we  past. 

From  "  The  Voyage* 
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THE    OWL. 

When  cats  run  home  and  light  is  come, 

And  dew  is  cold  upon  the  ground, 
And  the  far-off  stream  is  dumb, 
And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round, 
And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round ; 
Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits, 
The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 

When  merry  milkmaids  click  the  latch, 
And  rarely  smells  the  new-mown  hay, 
And  the  cock  hath  sung  beneath  the  thatch 
Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay, 
Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay  : 
Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits, 
The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 
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DUALISMS. 

Two   bees   within    a    crystal   flowerbell    rocke"d, 
Hum   a   lovelay   to   the   west-wind    at    noontide. 
Both   alike,   they   buzz   together, 
Both   alike,    they   hum   together, 
Through   and   through   the   flowered   heather. 
Where   in   a  creeping   cove  the  wave  unshocked 
Lays   itself   calm   and   wide. 

Over   a   stream   two    birds   of   glancing   feather 
Do  woo   each   other,    carolling   together. 


DUALISMS. 


Both   alike,   they   glide   together, 

Side    by   side ; 

Both   alike,    they    sing   together, 
Arching  blue-glossed  necks  beneath  the  purple  weather. 
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DUALISMS. 

Two     children     lovelier    than    Love    adown    the    lea    are 

singing, 
As   they   gambol,    lily-garlands   ever   stringing : 

Both   in   blosmwhite   silk   are   frocked : 
Like,   unlike,   they   roam   together 
Under   a   summer   vault   of   golden   weather; 
Like,   unlike,    they   sing   together 

Side  by    side, 

Mid    May's   darling   golden   locked, 
Summer's    tanling    diamond   eyed. 


LOCKSLEY   HALL. 

Comrades,  leave  me  here  a  little,  while  as  yet  'tis  early  morn  r 
Leave  me  here,  and  when  you  want  me,  sound  upon  the  bugle- 
horn. 

Tis  the  place,  and  all  around  it,  as  of  old,  the  curlews  call, 
Dreary  gleams  about  the  moorland  flying  over  Locksley  Hall ; 

Locksley  Hall,  that  in  the  distance  overlooks  the  sandy  tracts, 
And  the  hollow  ocean-ridges  roaring  into  cataracts. 

Many  a  night  from  yonder  ivied  casement,  ere  I  went  to  rest,. 
Did  I  look  on  great  Orion  sloping  slowly  to  the  West. 
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LOCKSLEY  HALL. 

Many  a  night  I  saw  the  Pleiads,  rising  thro'  the  mellow  shade, 
Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fire-flies  tangled  in  a  silver  braid. 

Here  about  the  beach  I  wander'd,  nourishing  a  youth  sublime 
With  the  fairy  tales  of  science,  and  the  long  result  of  Time  ; 

When  the  centuries  behind  me  like  a  fruitful  land  reposed ; 
When  I  clung  to  all  the  present  for  the  promise  that  it  closed  ; 

When  I  dipt  into  the  future  far  as  human  eye  could  see ; 
^aw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would 
be.— 

In  the  Spring  a  fuller  crimson  comes  upon  the  robin's  breast ; 
In  the  Spring  the  wanton  lapwing  gets  himself  another  crest ; 

In  the  Spring  a  livelier  iris  changes  on  the  burnish'd  dove ; 
In  the  Spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts 
of  love. 

Then  her  cheek  was  pale  and  thinner  than  should  be  for  one 

so  young, 
And  her  eyes  on  all  my  motions  with  a  mute  observance  hung. 

And  I  said,  "  My  cousin  Amy,  speak,  and  speak  the  truth  to 

me>  » 

•Trust  me,  cousin,  all  the  current  of  my  being  sets  to  thee. 


LOCKSLEY  HALL. 

On  her  pallid  cheek  and  forehead  came  a  color  and  a  light,. 
As  I  have  seen  the  rosy  red  flushing  in  the  northern  night. 

And  she  turn'd  —  her  bosom  shaken  with  a  sudden  storm  oF 

sighs  — 
All  the  spirit  deeply  dawning  in  the  dark  of  hazel  eyes  — 

Saying,  "  I  have  hid  my  feelings,  fearing  they  should  do  me- 

wrong  "  ; 
Saying,  "  Dost  thou  love  me,   cousin  ? "   weeping,  "  I  have 

loved  thee  long." 

Love  took  up  the  glass  of  Time,  and  turn'd  it  in  his  glowing 

hands ; 
Every  moment,  lightly  shaken,  ran  itself  in  golden  sands. 

Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords 

with  might ; 
Smote  the  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembling,  pass'd  in  music  out 

of  sight. 

Many  a  morning  on  the  moorland  did  wre  hear  the  copses  ring,. 
And  her  whisper  throng'd  my  pulses  with  the  fulness  of  the 
Spring. 

Many  an  evening  by  the  waters  did  we  watch  the  stately  ships, . 
And  our  spirits  rush'd  together  at  the  touching  of  the  lips. 

,    From  "  Locksley  Hall.  " 
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ON    THAMES    WATER. 

Mary.     Loyal  and  royal  cousin,  humblest  thanks. 
Had  you  a  pleasant  voyage  up  the  river  ? 

Pole.     We  had  your  royal  barge,  and  that  same  chair, 
Or  rather  throne  of  purple,  on  the  deck. 
Our  silver  cross  sparkled  before  the  prow, 
The  ripples  twinkled  at  their  diamond-dance, 
The  boats  that  follow'd,  were  as  glowing-gay 
As  regal  gardens  ;  and  your  flocks  of  swans, 
As  fair  and  white  as  angels  ;  and  your  shores 
Wore  in  mine  eyes  the  green  of  Paradise. 
My  foreign  friends,  who  dream'd  us  blanketed 
In  ever-closing  fog,  were  much  amazed 
To  find  as  fair  a  sun  as  might  have  flash 'd 
Upon  their  lake  of  Garda,  fire  the  Thames  ; 
Our  voyage  by  sea  was  all  but  miracle  ; 
And  here  the  river  flowing  from  the  sea, 
Not  toward  it  (for  they  thought  not  of  our  tides), 
Seem'd  as  a  happy  miracle  to  make  glide  — 
In  quiet  —  home  your  banish' d  countryman. 

From  " Q#een  Mary.* 


ALL  THE  LAND  IN  FLOWERY  SQUARES. 

And  sure  this  orbit  of  the  memory  folds 
For  ever  in  itself  the  day  we  went 
To  see  her.     All  the  land  in  flowery  squares, 
Beneath  a  broad  and  equal-blowing  wind, 
Smelt  of  the  coming  summer,  as  one  large  cloud 
Drew  downward :  but  all  else  of  heaven  was  pure 
Up  to  the  Sun,  and  May  from  verge  to  verge, 
And  May  with  me  from  head  to  heel.     And  now, 
As  tho'  'twere  yesterday,  as  tho'  it  were 
The  hour  just  flown,  that  morn  with  all  its  sound, 
(For  those  old  Mays  had  thrice  the  life  of  these,) 
Rings  in  mine  ears.     The  steer  forgot  to  graze, 
And,  where  the  hedge-row  cuts  the  pathway,  stood, 
Leaning  his  horns  into  the  neighbor  field, 
And  lowing  to  his  fellows.     From  the  woods 
Came  voices  of  the  well-contented  doves. 
The  lark  could  scarce  get  out  his  notes  for  joy, 
But  shook  his  song  together  as  he  near'd 
His  happy  home,  the  ground.     To  left  and  right, 
The  cuckoo  told  his  name  to  all  the  hills ; 
The  mellow  ouzel  fluted  in  the  elm ; 
The  redcap  whistled  ;  and  the  nightingale 
,Sang  loud,  as  tho'  he  were  the  bird  of  day. 

From  "  The  Gardener's  Daughter." 
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WINTER. 

The  frost  is  here, 

And  fuel  is  dear, 

And  woods  are  sear, 

And  fires  burn  clear, 

And  frost  is  here 

And  has  bitten  the  heel  of  the  going  year. 

Bite,  frost,  bite  ! 

You  roll  up  away  from  the  light 

The  blue  wood-louse,  and  the  plump  dormouse, 

And  the  bees  are  still'd,  and  the  flies  are  kill'd, 

And  you  bite  far  into  the  heart  of  the  house, 

But  not  into  mine. 

Bite,  frost,  bite ! 
The  woods  are  all  the  searer, 
The  fuel  is  all  the  dearer, 
The  fires  are  all  the  clearer, 
My  spring  is  all  the  nearer, 
You  have  bitten  into  the  heart  of  the  earth, 
_But  not  into  mine. 

From  "  The  Window." 
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THE    MOATED    GRANGE. 

With  blackest  moss  the  flower-plots 

Were  thickly  crusted,  one  and  all : 
The  rusted  nails  fell  from  the  knots 

That  held  the  pear  to  the  gable- wall. 
The  broken  sheds  look'd  sad  and  strange  : 
Unlifted  was  the  clinking  latch  ; 
Weeded  and  worn  the  ancient  thatch 
Upon  the  lonely  moated  grange. 

She  only  said,  "  My  life  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not,"  she  said  ; 
She  said,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead !  " 

All  day  within  the  dreamy  house, 

The  doors  upon  their  hinges  creak'd ; 
The  blue  fly  sung  in  the  pane  ;  the  mouse 

Behind  the  mouldering  wainscot  shriek'd,, 
Or  from  the  crevice  peer'd  about. 
Old  faces  glimmer'd  thro'  the  doors, 
Old  footsteps  trod  the  upper  floors, 
Old  voices  called  her  from  without. 
She  only  said,  "  My  life  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not,"  she  said  ; 
She  said,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  !  " 
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THE  MOATED   GRANGE. 


The  sparrows  chirrup  on  the  roof, 

The  slow  clock  ticking,  and  the  sound 

Which  to  the  wooing  wind  aloof 
The  poplar  made,  did  all  confound 

Her  sense  ;  but  most  she  loathed  the  hour 
When  the  thick-moated  sunbeam  lay 
Athwart  the  chair  ^  3rs,  and  the  day 


Was  sloping  toward  his  western  bower. 
Then,  said  she,  "  I  am  very  dreary, 

He  will  not  come,"  she  said  ; 

She  wept,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

Oh,  God,  that  I  were  dead  !  " 


From  "Mariana" 
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WHERE   FALLS   NOT  HAIL,   OR  RAIN, 
OR  ANY   SNOW. 

And  slowly  answered  Arthur  from  the  barge : 
"  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfills  Himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 
Comfort  thyself :  what  comfort  is  in  me  ? 
I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have  done 
May  He  within  Himself  make  pure  !  but  thou, 
If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again, 
Pray  for  my  soul.     More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer- 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.     Wherefore,  let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend  £" 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
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WHERE    PALLS    NO'l    HAIL,    OR    RAIN. 

.Bound  by  goid  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 
But  now  farewell.     I  am  going  a  long  way 
With  these  thou  seest  —  if  indeed  I  go  — 
(For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt) 
To  the  island-valley  of  Avilion  ; 
Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly  ;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadow'd,  happy,  fair  with  orchard-lawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crown'd  with  summer  sea, 
Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound." 
So  said  he,  and  the  barge  with  oar  and  sail 
Moved  from  the  brink,  like  some  full-breasted  swan 
That,  fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death, 
Ruffles  her  pure  cold  plume,  and  takes  the  flood 
With  swarthy  webs.     Long  stood  Sir  Bedivere 
Revolving  many  memories,  till  the  hull 
Look'd  one  black  dot  against  the  verge  of  dawn, 
And  on  the  vnere  the  wailing  died  away. 

From  "  Morte  d  Arthur  ' 


THE   LOTOS-EATERS. 

"  Courage !  "    he   said,   and   pointed   toward   the   land, 
"  This   mounting   wave   will    roll   us   shoreward   soon,"1 

In    the   afternoon   they   came   unto  a  land, 
In   which   it   seemed   always   afternoon. 
All   round   the   coast  the   languid   air   did   swoon, 
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THEY   SAW   THE  GLEAMING   RIVER  SEAWARD  FLOW. 


THE    LOTUS-EATERS. 

Breathing  like  one  that  hath  a  weary  dream. 

Full-faced  above  the  valley  stood  the  moon  ; 
And  like  a  downward  smoke,  the  slender  stream 
Along  the  cliff  to  fall  and  pause  and  fall  did  seem. 


A  land  of  streams!    some,  like  a  downward  smoke, 
Slow-dropping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn,   did  go  ; 

And  some  thro'  wavering  lights  and  shadows  broke, 
Rolling-  a  slumbrous  sheet  of  foam  below. 


THE  LOTOS-EATERS. 

They    saw    the    gleaming   river    seaward    flow 
From    the    inner    land  :    far   off.    three    mountain- tops. 

Three   silent   pinnacles   of   aged   snow, 
Stood   sunset-flush 'd :    and,   dew'd    with    showery   drops, 
Up-clomb   the    shadowy    pine   above    the    woven    copse. 


The    charmed    sunset    linger'd    low    adown 

In   the   red    West :    thro'    mountain    clefts    the   dale 

Was   seen   far   inland,    and   the   yellow    down 
Border'd   with   palm,   and    many   a   winding   vale 

And   meadow,   set   with   slender   galingale ; 

A   land   where   all   things  always  seem'd  the   same ! 
And    round   about   the  keel  with  faces  pale, 

Dark  faces  pale  against  that   rosy  flame, 

The    mild-eyed    melancholy    Lotos-eaters  came. 


THE  LOTOS-EATERS. 

tranches   they   bore    of    that    enchanted  stem, 

Laden   with   flower   and  fruit,  whereof  they   gave 
To  each,  but  whoso  did  receive  of  them, 
And  taste,  to  him  the   gushing  of   the   wave 

Far   far   away   did   seem   to   mourn   and   rave 
On   alien   shores;   and   if   his   fellow   spake, 

His   voice   was   thin,   as   voices   from   the   grave ; 
And   deep-asleep   he   seem'd,   yet   all   awake, 
And    music   in   his   ears   his   beating   heart   did   make. 


They   sat   them   down   upon   the    yellow   sand, 

Between   the   sun   and   moon   upon   the   shore ; 
And   sweet   it   was   to   dream   of   Fatherland, 

Of   child,    and   wife,   and   slave ;   but   evermore 
Most   weary   seem'd   the   sea,   weary   the   oar, 

Weary   the   wandering   fields   of   barren   foam. 
Then   some   one   said,    "  We  will   return   no   more " ; 

And   all    at   once   they   sang,   "  Our  island   home 
Is   far   beyond   the   wave ;   we   will   no   longer   roam." 

From  "  The  Lotos-Eaters. 
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A   FAREWELL. 

Flow    down,  cold    rivulet,  to   the   sea, 

Thy    tribute   wave   deliver : 
No   more   by   thee   my   steps   shall    be, 

Forever   and   forever. 

Flow,  softly   flow,  by   lawn   and   lea, 

A   rivulet    then    a    river : 
Nowhere   by-  thee   my   steps   shall   be, 

Forever   and   forever. 

But   here   will   sigh    thine   alder   tree, 
And   here   thine   aspen    shiver ; 

And  here  by   thee   will   hum   the   bee, 
Forever   and    forever. 


A  thousand   suns  will   stream   on   thee, 
A   thousand   moons   will   quiver : 

But   not   by   thee    my   steps   shall   be, 
Forever   and   forever. 


SIR  LAUNCELOT  AND   QUEEN  GUINEVERE. 


Like  souls  that  balance  joy  and  pain,, 
"With  tears  and  smiles  from  heaven 

again 
The   maiden   Spring    upon 

the    plain 
Came   in   a   sunlit   fall   of 

rain. 

In   crystal  vapor  everywhere 
Blue  isles  of  heaven  laugh'd  between, 
And,  far  in  forest-deeps   unseen, 
The   topmost   elm-tree  gather'd  green. 
From  draughts  of  balmy  air. 

Sometimes  the  linnet  piped  his  song; 
Sometimes   the  throstle  whistled 

strong : 
Sometimes     the     sparhawk. 

wheel'd   along, 
Hush'd   all   the   groves   from   fear   of   wrong: 

By   grassy   capes  with   fuller   sound 
In   curves   the   yellowing   river   ran, 
And   drooping  chestnut-buds  began 
To   spread   into   the   perfect   fan, 
Above   the   teeming   ground. 


SSR   LAUNCELOT  AND    QUEEN  GUINEVERE. 


Then    in    the    boyhood    of    the 
year, 

Sir   Launcelot   arid    Queen    Gui- 
nevere 

Rode   thro'    the   coverts    of   the 
deer, 

With  blissful  treble  ringing  clear. 
She  seem'd  a   part   of   joy- 
ous Spring ; 

A  gown  of   grass-green  silk  she 
wore, 

Buckled   with   golden  clasps  be- 
fore ; 

A    light-green    tuft    of    plumes 

she   bore 
Closed   in    a   golden   ring. 


Now    on   some   twisted    ivy-net, 

Now   by   some   tinkling   rivulet, 

In   mosses   mixt   with   violet 

Her   cream-white   mule    his   pastern    set ; 

And   fleeter   now  she    skimm'd    the   plains 
Than  she  whose  elfin  prancer  springs 
By   night   to   eery   warblings, 
When   all   the   glimmering    moorland   rings 

With   jingling   bridle-reins. 


SIR  LAUNCELOT  AND  QUEEN  GUINEVERE, 

As    she   fled   fast   thro'    sun    and    shade, 
The   happy    winds   upon    her   play'd, 
Blowing   the   ringlet   from    the    braid : 
She   look'd   so   lovely,  as   she   swayed 

The    rein   with   dainty  finger-tips, 
A   man   had  given   all   other   bliss, 
And   all    his   worldly    worth   for   this, 
To   waste   his   whole   heart   in   one  kiss 

Upon    her   perfect   lips. 


THE    TROPIC    ISLAND. 

The  mountain  wooded  to  the  peak,  the  lawns 
And  winding  glades  high  up  like  ways  to  Heaven, 
The  slender  coco's  drooping  crown  of  plumes, 
The  lightning  flash  of  insect  and  of  bird, 
The  lustre  of  the  long  convolvuluses 
That  coil'd  around  the  stately  stems,  and  ran 
Ev'n  to  the  limit  of  the  land,  the  glows 
And  glories  of  the  broad  belt  of  the  world, 
All  these  he  saw ;  but  what  he  fain  had  seen 
He  could  not  see,  the  kindly  human  face, 
Nor  ever  hear  a  kindly  voice,  but  heard. 
The  myriad  shriek  of  wheeling  ocean-fowl, 
The  league-long  roller  thundering  on  the  reef, 
The  moving  whisper  of  huge  trees  that  branch'd 
And  blossom'd  in  the  zenith,  or  the  sweep 
Of  some  precipitous  rivulet  to  the  wave, 
As  down  the  shore  he  ranged,  or  all  day  long 
Sat  often  in  the  seaward-gazing  gorge, 
A  shipwreck'd  sailor,  waiting  for  a  sail : 
No  sail  from  day  to  day,  but  every  day 
The  sunrise  broken  into  scarlet  shafts 
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THE    TROPIC  ISLAND. 

Among  the  palms  and  ferns  and  precipices ; 

The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  east ; 

The  blaze  upon  his  island  overhead  ; 

The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  west ; 

Then  the  great  stars  that  globed  themselves  in  Heaven, 

The  hollower-bellowing  ocean,  and  again 

The  scarlet  shafts  of  sunrise  —  but  no  sail. 

There  often  as  he  watch'd  or  seem'd  to  watch, 
So  still,  the  golden  lizard  on  him  paused, 
A  phantom  made  of  many  phantoms  moved 
Before  him  haunting  him,  or  he  himself 
Moved  haunting  people,   things  and  places,  known 
Far  in  a  darker  isle  beyond  the  line ; 
The  babes,  their  babble,  Annie,  the  small  house, 
The  climbing  street,  the  mill,  the  leafy  lanes, 
The  peacock-yewtree  and  the  lonely  Hall, 
The  horse  he  drove,  the  boat  he  sold,  the  chill 
November  dawns  and  dewy-glooming  downs, 
The  gentle  shower,  the  smell  of  dying  leaves, 
And  the  low  moan  of  leaden-color'd  seas. 

From  "Enoch  An/en." 
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AN  AUTUMN   SONG. 

A  spirit  haunts  the  year's  last  hours 
Dwelling  amid  these  yellowing  bowers : 

To  himself  he  talks  ; 
For  at  eventide,  listening  earnestly, 
At  his  work  you  may  hear  him  sob  and  sigh 
In  the  walks ; 

Earthward  he  boweth  the  heavy  stalks 
Of  the  mouldering  flowers  : 

Heavily  hangs  the  broad  sunflower 

Over  its  grave  i'  the  earth tso  chilly; 
Heavily  hangs  the  hollyhock, 
Heavily  hangs  the  tiger-lily. 
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AN  AUTUMN  SONG. 

The  air  is  damp,  and  hush'd,  and  close, 

As  a  sick  man's  room  when  he  taketh  repose 

An  hour  before  death  ; 

My  very  heart  faints  and  my  whole  soul  grieves 
At  the  moist  rich  smell  of  the  rotting  leaves, 
And  the  breath 

Of  the  fading  edges  of  box  beneath, 
And  the  year's  last  rose. 

Heavily  hangs  the  broad  sunflower 

Over  its  grave  i'  the  earth  so  chilly ; 
Heavily  hangs  the  hollyhock, 
Heavily  hangs  the  tiger-lily. 


THE   DYING   SWAN. 

The   plain   was   grassy,   wild   and   bare, 

Wide,    wild,   and   open   to   the   air, 
Which   had   built   up  everywhere 

An   under-roof   of   doleful   gray. 
With   an    inner   voice   the   river   ran, 
Adown   it   floated   a   dying   swan, 

And   loudly    did   lament. 
It   was   the    middle   of   the   day. 
Ever   the    weary    wind   went    on, 

And    took   the   reed-tops   as   it   went. 

Some   blue  peaks   in   the   distance   rose, 
And   white   against   the   cold-white    sky, 
Shone   out   their    crowning   snows, 
One   willow    over   the   river   wept, 
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THE  DYING   SWAN. 


And    shook   the    wave   as   the   wind    did 

O 

Above   in   the   wind   was   the   swallow, 
Chasing   itself   at   its    own   wild   will, 
And   far   thro'  the   marish   green   and   still 
The   tangled   water-courses   slept, 

Shot   over   with    purple,   and   green,   and  yellow 


The    wild    swan's   death-hymn   took   the   soul 
Of   that   waste   place   with   joy 
Hidden   in    sorrow:   at   first   to   the   ear 
The   warble    was   low,   and .  full   and    clear ; 
And   floating   about   the   under-sky, 
Prevailing   in    weakness,    the   coronach    stole 
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THE  DYING  SWAN. 

Sometimes   afar,   and   sometimes   anear; 

But   anon   her   awful   jubilant   voice, 

With   a   music   strange   and    manifold, 

Flow'd   forth    on   a   carol   free    and    bold ; 

As   when   a  mighty   people   rejoice 

With   shawms,   and   with   cymbals,    and   harps  of   gold., 

And   the   tumult   of  their  acclaim   is   roll'd 

Thro'    the    open   gates    of   the    city   afar, 

To  the  shepherd  who  watcheth  the    evening   star. 

And   the    creeping   mosses   and   clambering   weeds, 

And    the   willow-branches  hoar  and  dank, 

And   the   wavy  swell    of  the   soughing   reeds, 

And    the    wave-worn    horns    of   the   echoing   bank, 

And   the    silvery    marish-flowers   that   throng 

The    desolate    creeks    and    pools    among, 

Were    flooded    over    with    eddying   song 


BREAK,  BREAK,  BREAK. 

Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  0  Sea ! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

0  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy, 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play 
0  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay ! 


And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill ; 
But  0  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish'd  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still ! 
Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  0  Sea ! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 
Will  never  come  back  to  me. 
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RING   OUT,   WILD   BELLS, 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light : 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow : 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief   that  saps  the  mind 

For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more; 

Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife ; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 
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RING   OUT   THE  FALSE,    RING   IN   THE  TRUE. 


RING    OUT,     WILD   BELLS. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times ; 
Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes, 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 

The  civic  slander  and  the  spite ; 

Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 
Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease ; 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold ; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand ; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

From  "  In  Memoriath.* 
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CROSSING   THE   BAR. 

Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me  ! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep^ 

Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark  ! 

( 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 

When  I  embark  ; 

For  tho'  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  crost  the  bar. 
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